Chapter TWENTY-ONE 
BABACOP 


In a casual Robocop viewing, not long before | began making notes for this analysis, | noticed a strange 
pattern of what seemed to be infant metaphors in relation to Robo himself. These seemed to be 
concentrated in three or four scenes: 


M urphy’s POV sequence as he is transformed into Robocop. 


The wide angle lens of Robo’s view. 

The New Year’s celebration, in which the scientists approach and play with Robo like he’s an 
infant. In the script one of them says, “Hey, he’s looking at us!” 

The scientists clap as Robo walks for the first time. He is cheered on by M orton, and Johnson 
says, “Go Robo.” Considering Robo is supposedly a machine his audience are certainly giving 
him a lot of emotional encouragement. 

Like a proud father, Morton tells Robo, “You're gonna be a bad motherfucker”. 


Robo being introduced to his resting place in the cop station basement. 


He eats a paste that Johnson says “tastes like baby food”. 

Again, the wide angled POV shots, which are filmed from a suspiciously low position in 
comparison to the third person shots of Robo and the scientists - it’s as if Robo’s POV is that 
of an infant. 


The scientists, one male and one female (like parents perhaps), test his visual and auditory 
motor skills and his memory skills. 


3. Robo and Lewis hiding in the abandoned steel works. 


Robo’s close consideration of a baby food jar while Lewis sleeps. 
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e The shooting of the jars of baby food, which have the faces of the babies turned to face 
Robo and the camera. The script states, “Cute babies, laughing, are splattered”. 


In addition to this, the toppled ED 209, flailing about on the stairs, makes distinct noises like a crying 
baby. This contrasts sharply with the growling noises and deep vocal tones of the machine otherwise 
makes. 


This pattern of infant references was the main factor that prompted me to do a full analysis of Robocop. 
At first | considered that it might simply be a general psychological rebirth metaphor - Murphy dies and 
is reborn as a Super-powerful cyborg. But the pistol shooting of baby food jars further suggested that 
Robo had been reduced to an infantile mentality by the scientists and programmers and that, by 
shooting the baby food jars, he was symbolically recovering the self-control faculties of an adult. The 
fact that he told Lewis he wasn’t hungry after she offered him baby food seemed to tie in with this 
interpretation. He ought to be hungry, considering all the physical battles he’d been through. 


Although | haven't written off those interpretations, there is another interpretation that is more readily 
admitted to by Paul Verhoeven ... 
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Chapter TWENTY-TWO 
THE NEW JESUS 


“Robocop is a Jesus figure - an American Jesus, entirely in tune with current ideas. Here, he 


says, ‘I’m not arresting you anymore’. 
Paul Verhoeven quoted from his biography by Douglas Keesey and Paul Duncan (p106) 


Verhoeven has been fairly open on a number of occasions about his depiction of Robo asa Christ figure. 
He has spoken of Robo walking through shallow water, when arresting Boddicker, as a symbol of him 
walking on water like Jesus. He has also described Murphy’s execution asa crucifixion, “Satan kills 
Jesus”, in which the on-looking crowd laugh, as they did with Jesus. 


These details certainly tie in with the rebirth metaphors described in the previous chapter. Murphy is 
killed and is resurrected as Robocop, and when M orton orders Robo’s left arm to be severed, the 
scientist replies, “Jesus Morton”. 


So is Verhoeven some sort of evangelical Christian communicating through an action movie? Not quite. 
In the DVD commentary he states that he has often used Christ metaphors to persuade the M PAA to 
accept violent scenes. This is plausible considering the extremely violent content that was allowed in 
Mel Gibson’s film Passion of the Christ. And in another quote from the Paul Verhoeven biography, the 
director states: 


“Religion has really lost its non-aggressive attitude that was proposed by Jesus, and has come 
to be part of a political system where people think they do good and they do the wish of God 
when they kill other people.” 


| only found one detail in the script that suggested the religious theme might have been there before 
Verhoeven’s involvement as director. A Nun interviewed on M edia Break about the police strike says, 
“Crisis is God's way of searching for the truth”. 


Another detail, which one Youtube user proposed in response to a short video | made about Robocop, is 
that Robo has two rings around his helmet like a halo. 
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I'm not so sure about that, but here’s a very specific reference to religion which | am sure was 
deliberate. When blowing up cars with cannon’s one of the Boddicker gang blows up a shoddy looking 
pick-up truck that is parked directly outside a run-down church building, which prominently features the 
sign “Mission for Christ”. And that is exactly what the gang are doing - they're going on a mission to kill 
Christ (Robocop). The scenario may also be a metaphor of the state of religion in this future hell hole - 
the church is boarded up and Joe has no hesitation in firingin its direction. 
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Chapter TWENTY-THREE 
ROBO-OCP 


“It's very much about the ownership of the self and private property. If you remember John 
Locke, the philosopher, defined the individual of the self as someone who owns their own 
personality. If you don't own your own personality, you're a slave.” 

Ed Neumeier interviewed for comingsoon.net 


Identity is obviously the dominant theme in Robocop, even for casual viewers. In fact it’s the central 
theme of all three of Verhoeven’s sci-fi trilogy films. Total Recall was about a virtual reality induced 
schizoid personality split and Starship Troopers delved into military brainwashing - the eradication of 
the self. 


In Robocop the identity theme is present in a mixture of very obvious plot points AND incredibly subtle 
hidden details. Robo’s residual memory use of the line “Dead or alive you are coming with me”, clearly 
triggered by subconsciously remembering Emil from their previous encounter, his discovery of the Alex 
J. Murphy Deceased computer file, revisiting of his former home and removal of his helmet 
(consequently revealing his face again) and viewing his own face in a mirror are simple enough cues. In 
fact the identity theme was so strong that when the film makers noticed audience cheers and reactions 
to Robo answering in the boardroom ending that his name is “M urphy”, they deleted a small handful of 
scenes that were supposed to follow. They decided to end the film right there because it gave the 
viewer the happy(ish) ending they wanted - Murphy has regained his sense of self. 


Quickly after Robo is created he is delivered to the cop station in a van marked OCP. 


From there he is placed in a cage - a symbolic prison, described in the script as a “Holding Gell”. As he 
moves his head around in close up we can see that “OCP police”, not “Detroit Police”, is written on the 
sides of his helmet. He is trademarked. 
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Morton lets slip in dialogue that he knows Robo is essentially a man, not a robot, “I fucking love that 
guy!” Then, as Robo heads out of the station on his first patrol, Morton talks to him like he would an 
obedient police dog, “Go get ‘em boy.” 


Before leaving the station for his first patrol Robo shows off his shooting skills on the firing range. 
Another cop calls him “Supercop”. He destroys the moving target by shooting off its arms and then its 
head, as was done to M urphy by Boddicker and co. Is Robo turning into a bad guy himself or is this an 
unconscious expression of his rage regarding his own murder? There’s certainly something symbolic 
here - the script specifies that Robo shoots a heart shape into the target first. And again we get verbal 
confusion over Robo’s identity. One cop says “This guy’s really good.” The other replies, “He's not a 
guy, he’s a machine.” The scene concludes with the residual memory habit of Robo twirling his gun back 
into its holster. The memory blank hasn't completely worked. 


[THE EDUCATIONAL TEXT OF THIS ARTICLE IS COPYRIGHT OF ITS AUTHOR, ROBERT AGER. ALL RIGHTS 
ARE RESERVED. THE ARTICLE AND ITS INDIVIDUAL CHAPTERS ARE NOT TO BE UPLOADED TO THE 
INTERNET OR OTHERWISE DISTRIBUTED WITHOUT THE AUTHOR'S WRITTEN PERMISSION. THE 
AUTHOR'S EFFORTS IN PRODUCING ARTICLES SUCH AS THIS ONE ARE DIRECTLY DEPENDENT UPON 
FINANCIAL REVENUE GENERATED BY SALES OF THE WORK PRODUCED. PLEASE RESPECT THIS 
ESSENTIAL FUNCTION. THANKYOU] 


Once on patrol, accompanied by heroic music, we see Robo driving and one of our views of him is from 


behind the mesh separating the front and back seats - is this a reminder that he is a man caged ina 
machine? 
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Robo goes through his Dirty Harry styled sequence of taking out various bad guys in unnecessarily 
violent ways and being idolized in the media for it. He has his nightmare about being shot by Boddicker 
- more residual memories - then commits his first outright act of defiance. He leaves the cage, ignoring 
the scientists’ objections. 


On his way out he encounters Lewis, who asks the key question which Robo will not be able to 
definitively answer until the end of the movie, “Do you have a name?” She tells him his name and he 
goes into initial denial and walks away. But once he’s out on patrol and tries to arrest Emil, one of his 
executioners, he hears secondary confirmation of his previous identity, “We killed you!” The 
psychological trauma is so great that Robo is momentarily unable to react to being shot at. He stops Emil 
escaping and then grabs him off the floor, asking a question that is much about himself as it is the thug 
he is holding, “Who are you? Who are you?” And a significant detail here is that Robo’s voice appears to 
have lost its metallic rasp, which was there just a minute or two ago, “Drop it. Dead or alive you're 
coming with me.” 


If you are in doubt about whether the metallic filter on Robo’s voice disappears at this point then check 
his following dialogue scenes which occur before he removes his helmet. 


e The nightclub scene features two Robo lines, but the overlay of music makes it difficult to 
distinguish whether the metallic filter is present. 

e His next lines of dialogue occur in the drug factory shoot out, “Come quietly or there will be 
trouble.” The deadpan delivery is still there from the deep voiced Weller, but the higher 
pitch metallic filter isn’t. 

e Nor is it present as he reads Boddicker his rights while throwing him through windows. 

e Nor is it present when he tells Dick Jones he is under arrest. 

e And it certainly isn’t there when he tells Lewis, “No thankyou, I’m not hungry” BEFORE 
unscrewing and removing his helmet. 


But going back a handful of scenes, Robo goes into full-on disobedience mode as he accesses the 
Murphy Deceased file. A cop tries to order him out of the “restricted area” and Robo comically uses the 
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port access spike on his hand to give the cop the middle finger. Robo is on a personal mission of self- 
rediscovery, regardless of orders. 


When visiting his old home and recalling visions of his family, he again breaks the law, this time by 
punching a TV set that is playing pre-recorded sales messages. It’s criminal damage and he is effectively 
destroying the concept of a programmed mechanism, highly symbolic of his desire to break his own 
programming. (Additional note: Robo also visits his own grave stone in the script) 


Robo then goes for a little more police brutality by pulling Leon out of the club by the hair. And he 
conducts his raid on the drug factory alone - no backup, no consultation with his superiors. 


The internal conflict of Robo reading Boddicker his rights while taking revenge by beating him up and 
nearly strangling him is very well done, and it raises a question. Robo nearly kills Boddicker, but does he 
really stop because of his “Yes, | am a cop (incidentally COP is an anagram of OCP)” programming or 
because he personally knows it’s wrong to just kill for revenge? M y guess is that it’s the programming. 
He is still locked into his COP identity, rather than considering himself as Murphy. 


| also noticed another strange detail here. In the last room Robo steps into (just before throwing 
Boddicker through a third window) there are two paintings (one small and one very large) of the 
countryside. 
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Did these just happen to be there in the filming location? Perhaps. Their presence is certainly different 
from the crappy artwork we see in the OCP offices. If they were placed there intentionally then the only 
sense | can make of it is that they might be there to represent Robo reconnecting with his own nature ... 
or something along those lines. 


Now Robo heads to OCP headquarters and his disastrous attempt to arrest Dick Jones. He wrestles with 
his programming and his Robovision starts malfunctioning. And here we get one of my favourite little 
symbolic moments in the film. ED 209 smashes Robo in the face, revealing his right eye, which we see in 
close up. 
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As Verhoeven says in the commentary, this is a symbol of Robo recovering his humanity. (Another 
excellent little detail here, which | only noticed recently, is that as Robo pushes ED 209’s arm away we 
can see the bullets that it is firing impacting in the walls right next to Robo’s head. There’s a great 
attention to detail in this film.) 


Robo is now chased into a stairwell by 209. The metallic monster is unable to walk down the stairs and 
tumbles onto its back instead. This is a very interesting moment for Robo. There’s no reason for him to 
stick around and watch what happens to 209, but he does so anyway and we get another significant 
glimpse of Murphy’s eye peeking out from the cracked helmet. M urphy is watching the rigid 
programmed mechanics of ED 209, another automated cop of sorts, as it becomes trapped in a loop, 
and he is perhaps seeing a reflection of the programmed aspects of himself. If 209 had any sense it 
would have taken the elevator. 


The attempt by a cop swat team to destroy Robo (whether he’s Murphy or Robo he seems to get blasted 
with bullets A LOT) further separates him from authority. He knows he is on his own now, but old pal 
Lewis shows up and calls him by his name ... again. Instead of turning away, as he did last time she spoke 
to him, Robo reaches out to a trusted friend. 


Next Robo is hiding out, ironically in the same steel works where Lewis and Murphy originally went after 
the Boddicker gang. THEY are now the fugitives. And the criminal is up there on the top floors of OCP. 
Lewis shows up with a bag of goodies for Robo. His first question, “Did you bring the gun?” - he has one 
thing on his mind, taking the fight to the enemy. He is hungry for revenge and justice, probably in that 
order, not food. 


Robo now unscrews his helmet, during which we can see that all important OCP brand name. 
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He removes the helmet and the branding, but first does something very human. He warns Lewis, and 
any kids in the audience, “You may not like what you're going to see.” Lewis tells him, “It’s really good 
to see you again Murphy.” - again she is determined to remind him of his human identity, but Robo 
isn’t fully there yet. He responds by talking about himself in the third person, “Murphy had a wife and 
son. What happened to them?” 


At this point the film diverges from the script a little. Lewis explains that his family thought he was dead 
and started over again. This always left me wondering whether Robo would consider going to visit them 
anyway - surely he could find out where they are living now. But the script offers more detail; his wife 
and son signed up with M oonCorp (directly suggesting they’re not even on Earth anymore). Robo 
considers and states the unfortunate fact, “Reconciliation would cause needless trauma.” Personally | 
think those lines should have been kept in the film because they further emphasize the tragedy for Robo 
and further illustrate his recovering humanity - his desire to protect the feelings of his lost loved ones 
despite the great pain of loneliness it leaves him with. However the film does establish, visually, how 
distant and long gone his family are. A pile of junk mail blows onto the floor as Robo enters the house - 
in a way he is now junk mail too ... 
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...and the leaving behind of old photos and sentimental items like a “World’s Greatest Husband” coffee 
mug establishes that his wife and son have engaged in a sort of memory blank of their own, akin to what 
was done to Murphy by the scientists. 


His line, “I can feel them, but | can’t remember them” (retained in the movie) is also effective. It implies 
that his feelings come not from some memory database like his Prime Directives do, but rather from his 
spirit or soul. And a last little interesting detail in the scene is that Lewis approaches Robo from behind 
to touch and comfort him and he tells her, “leave me alone”. Did he hear her approaching or did he feel 
it? And would a human touch on his metal shell even register emotionally? 


In his next scene Robo looks closely at a baby food jar, the baby’s face turned to face the camera, and 
then he looks at sleeping officer Lewis before picking up his gun and walking off screen. The script 
explains, “Lewis, in Robovision, has the sweet face of a child”. Verhoeven states in the commentary 
that this was to imply that he might be considering suicide - the wife and child he will never have. Lewis 
is awoken by Robo’s target practice gunfire and helps him realign his aim and blast the food jars. This is 
all symbolic of an emotional and intellectual transition. Robo is adjusting. He is deleting his painful 
connections to his past and refocusing on his battle against corruption ... and no doubt retaining his 
desire for revenge. From here on there are no more references to his lost family. 


In the script Robo hears alarms all over the city in this scene, “somewhere there is a crime happening”, 
but he doesn’t respond. Again he is breaking his programming and making his own choices. 


Contrasting his slowly re-emerging humanity Robo’s visual system, even with his helmet off, is 
unchanged and still features computerized informational displays. His organic / digital fusion has 
occurred at amuch deeper cognitive level, as indicated by the “Bio.com interface” that was loaded 
during his laboratory transformation from Murphy to Robo. 
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From here there is a lot of difference with the script. Paralleling the Lewis / Murphy vs Boddicker gang 
street chase, the script has the final battle begin in the streets, where Robo takes it on himself to stop a 
little rioting, and it lead into the steel works. It’s like the cop vs criminal roles have been reversed. 


The ensuing battle results in Robo and Boddicker facing off directly. Robo marches toward Boddicker, 
“I’m not arresting you anymore Clarence.” What is he doing? Is he struggling internally against his 
prime directives? He doesn’t look like he’s conflicted. Or is he intending on killing Clarence with his bare 
hands rather than just shoot him? Either way we don’t get to find out. Steel girders are dropped onto 
Robo, trapping him. Boddicker then rams an iron bar into Robo’s chest plate and we see something we 
haven't seen in any other scene - Robo overtly responds to physical injury with a clear expression of 
pain. Is this another aspect of his returning humanity? 


Finally Robo heads to OCP to take out Jones (as in kill, not a date). The script says that as he marches 
into the building, “He looks mad”, human emotions coming to the forefront. The boardroom executives 
all panic at the sight of Robo, and who can blame them after what they saw ED 209 do? And what we 
get here is a conflicted ending. Robo has recovered a lot of his sense of self, but he is still restricted by 
his Prime Directives. Surely the writers must have considered having Robo simply overcome his 
Directives and just shoot a cocky and self-assured Jones anyway. It might have made for a joke just as 
effective as the “You're fired” line and it would have completely established that Robo was no longer a 
programmed mechanism. But instead we get Robo carrying out his Jones execution because another 
human being with bureaucratic authority gave him the go ahead. And his visual system is still a 
programmed mechanism. Wouldn't it have been nice to have his vision return to normal for this final 
scene? 


[THE EDUCATIONAL TEXT OF THIS ARTICLE IS COPYRIGHT OF ITS AUTHOR, ROBERT AGER. ALL RIGHTS 
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ESSENTIAL FUNCTION. THANKYOU] 
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In this ending Robo is still at least partially programmed, even though he finally identifies himself as 
“Murphy”, a line accompanied by his first smile since Murphy and Lewis were discussing his pistol 
twirling routine. And how ironic that instead of cutting straight to credits (“Directed by Paul Verhoeven” 
would be the standard) we instead cut to the word “Robocop” in big letters, but he just said his name is 
“Murphy”! 


Confused? ... 
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Chapter TWENTY-FOUR 
ROBOM URPHY 


In the script there is an introductory half page of large text, a summation of the story, which appears 
before we go into scene one. It reads: 


DETROIT 
The future 


New technologies have left Detroit behind. In the wake of this changing economy has come 
poverty, social decay and crime. 


This is a story about a cop named Murphy. 


So right away we have an established identity theme. In scene thirty-five of the script a description 
introducing Murphy reads, “A MAN with an athletic bag as he walks past bullet riddled Turbocruisers 
where COPS unload M ANGEY SUSPECTS from a PTV (Prisoner Transport Vehicle).” Scene thirty-seven is 
titled, “THE MAN - MURPHY pushes his way through the crowded room ...”. And in the movie and 
script Murphy's opening line is “I’m Murphy, transferring in from M etro South.” So the story begins and 
ends with our hero stating his own name. 


Murphy is shown around the station and the locker scene ends specifically with a shot of his name tag 
on the front of the locker. 


And the identity emphasis continues as M urphy is taunted by Boddicker before his death, “Well what 
have we here? Are you a good cop, hotshot? Sure you are. Why you gotta be some kind of great cop to 
come in here all by yourself.” But in the script Boddicker doesn’t call him “hotshot”. He instead reads 
his name tag and asks, “Are you a good cop, Murphy?” Yet another emphasis on his identity. 


Basically there’s an identity conflict for Murphy even before he is transformed into a cyborg. Which 
comes first, being a man ora cop? His pride in twirling his handgun (a reference to westerns) suggests 


he is somewhat programmed to perceive himself first and foremost as a cop. His motive is disguised by 
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wanting to please his son, who is a fan of the TV show T.J. Lazer (a variation on the William Shatner TV 
cop show T.J. Hooker of course). We do see his son watching the show as he holds a model fighter plane 
and is surrounded by superhero comics. Clearly these are sources of conditioning for his son, but 
Murphy himself was probably conditioned by such material from an early age himself. The result is that 
as an adult he proudly puts himself in extremely dangerous situations such as chasing a gang of psychos 
into a steel mill when he and Lewis are obviously outnumbered. 


Later Bob Morton verbalizes the near total eradication of Murphy’s identity, “He doesn’t have a name. 
He has a program.” But when introducing Robo to an executive team, he hints at Murphy himself 
having been the equivalent of a robot, “We get the best of both worlds. The fastest reflexes modern 
technology has to offer, onboard computer assisted memory, and a lifetime of on-the-street law 
enforcement programming.” (underline emphasis added) Clearly M orton is referring to Murphy’s entire 
cop career as a form of conditioning, a program, the moulding of his thoughts and actions. 


And when Robo accesses the M urphy Deceased computer file we find two more clues of Murphy being a 
designed product of sorts. He is listed as having received a “Miranda award for good conduct - 
bravery” - an ego reinforcement for doing as he’s told, and the Detroit Police badge, obviously the 
picture was taken prior to the OCP takeover, is prominently displayed on his shoulder. Think about it. 
Surely Murphy's profile should just be a full frontal facial I.D. photo, but no. He is branded and the two 
logos are very much alike. He’s a product, like Robo. 
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Chapter TWENTY-FIVE 
THE FUTURE OF LAW ENFORCEMENT 


The script, but not the movie, carries a sub-heading, “Robocop: The Future of Law Enforcement”. The 


title is fitting, being that the movie is in part a warning of a potential future police state (and a privatized 
one at that). 


Murphy is just one of many cops in the movie whose minds have been conditioned as if computer 
programmed. The SWAT team that obediently try to kill Robo are like an army of programmed drones, 
their faces partially masked like Robo. 


And in the DVD commentary Neumeier claims that the cops in the film are mostly named after serial 
killers. That’s a harsh critique, though he doesn’t go into specifics about which serial killers’ names are 
used. However, there are several WANTED posters in the cop station scenes depicting real world 
fugitives. One of them, seen as Robo first enters the station, is about Ronald Kaufman, a bomber who 
had a fourteen year career before being caught in 1986 (The year Robcop was filmed). 
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Another poster shows William Bradford Bishop. Now this guy is more interesting and relevant to the 
issue of unethical law enforcement. Bishop worked in counterintelligence and the US State Dept for 
many years, often working abroad. After a failed attempt at promotion he lost it and murdered his wife 
and three young sons. He’s been missing ever since and has been on and off the FBI most wanted list. 
And he’s still missing today in 2014. 


In Robocop, there are a few cops who seem able to think for themselves... a little. Several of them 
refuse to help kill Robo and in the script one says, “No fuckin’ way any machine’s ever gonna replace 
me”. There’s also a moment in the script when Robo drives past other cops and makes them, “nervous”. 
And another script detail is that Lewis goes completely against the program when helping Murphy 
escape the SWAT team, yet at the end of the script the conditioned element of her cop training comes 
to the fore. Interviewed by M edia Break in hospital, she talks about the risks of being a cop, “If you can’t 
stand the heat get out of the kitchen”. That was Dick Jones’ line to the media at the start of the movie. 


There’s also a visual irony in the grocery store scene. The DVD commentary mentions that the words 
“Made the American Way” appear above the entrance in reference to Robo himself. However, it is not 
mentioned that the thug who Robo defeats in the same scene also walks under the same neon sign as 
he enters; the two brutes, cop and criminal, are made the American way. 
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Another detail in the grocery store probably has relevance. A large “Silver Bullet” sign written on shiny 
paper hangs from the ceiling. Is this a clue to a double meaning in the Delta City poster tagline, “The 
future has a silver lining”, as in the future has a metallic/robotic/violent streak? 


So, regarding the possibility of a police state, how accurate a warning was Robocop? Neumeier reflected 
on this for comingsoon.net: 


“Specifically in the case of RoboCop and because the original came at a time with Reagan and 
the privatization of assets, | think people felt disempowered. By identifying with that 
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character and him taking back his own identity, | think that's what created a lot of the deeply- 
involved fans. Fast-forward to today and I think those concerns are even more prevalent for an 
audience. Being disenfranchised and not in control. Being surveilled. The new film really 
transmits that DNA to a modern era where those concerns are still on people's minds. He's a 
very different kind of superhero. Different from The Dark Knight. Different from Iron Man. He's 
got the kind of problem that | think an audience can really relate to.” 


In the script Jones goesa little further in elaborating his plan to install an automated police force, “As 
far as l'm concerned they (the police) can strike forever. I’ve got a 209 downstairs guarding the 
building now. By the end of the week we can have more in place all over the city.” In the film we can 
see that the Old Man looks pretty displeased with Jones’ plan, or perhaps he’s already figured out that it 
was Jones who had Morton killed. 


The vision of a dark future depicted in Robocop may be somewhat over-exaggerated as was Orwell's 
1984, but it’s a good way of grabbing people’s attention and getting them to consider the issues. 


Thankfully, there is one respect in which Robocop over-estimated the future - artificial intelligence. I’ve 
talked at great length in my video Androids & A.I. - A Modern Myth about the ongoing scientific failure 
of attempting to reproduce the full versatility of human intellect within a machine. Even the seemingly 
basic perceptual skills of ED 209 are still far beyond today’s best artificial intelligence programs, but with 
Robo the movie assumes scientific breakthroughs not just in A.I. but in the fusion of A.I. with the human 
brain. When Robo’s vision first loads up this is referred in the onscreen text as a “bio.com interface”. 


Such organic / machine fusion is still, nearly thirty years after release of Robocop, a fiction fantasy. In 
that time there have been all kinds of bloated promises and predictions made about robots that will 
clean up our houses for us or the upgrading of the human mind with computer assisted memory and, in 
probably the silliest example of them all, the uploading of an entire human mind into a computer 
memory bank. Abracadabra !!! ... we'll have immortality!!! Seriously, such promises are being made and 
gaining investment from gullible billionaires unwilling to accept the facts of life. And perhaps the writers 
of Robocop were aware of this. On page seventy-eight of the script there’s an amusing M edia Break 
announcement: 


“It was revealed today at the Texas Clone Institute that Hollywood immortal Sylvester Stallone 
died yesterday during an unsuccessful brain transplant. A long-time supporter of bio- 


engineering, Stallone was 97.” 


Being that Stallone was born in 1946 that would also mean the Robocop movie is set in 2043. 
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